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Social Guidance and Reading Materials for 
Adolescent Mentally Retarded and 


“Non-Academic” Pupils 


Thorleif Hegge and Paul Voelker 


INTRODUCTION 
history the particular project 
discussed goes back the 
that time three 
teachers the Detroit Public 
Schools, participating workshop 
the Wayne County Training School, 
produced the first draft number 
These units take 


summer 1945. 
from 


reading units. 
the form stories designed social 
guidance materials for mentally re- 
tarded 
pupils who are approaching the ter- 
mination their formal schooling. 
Since then, this cooperative project 
the Department Special Education, 
Detroit Public Schools, and the Wayne 
County Training School, has moved 
forward steadily. number teach- 
ers and students have obtained credit 
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contributions, while 
out credit. The present paper 
preliminary progress report rather 


than account completed project. 


CHOICE POINT VIEW 
developing these stories were 
immediately faced with choice 


the Training School, Marcella Douglas 
had already done some work related 
area. See: “Some Concrete Contributions 
Occupational Education the Academic 
Classroom,” American Journal Mental De- 
ficiency, Volume 48, No. January, 1944, 


page 288. 


fundamental significance. The stories 
will serve reading materials and, 
the same time, social guidance 
Where should place the 
emphasis? Most the 


whom the stories are intended have 


materials. 
pupils for 
already acquired reasonably sound 
“basic” reading ability elementary 
Should our 
primary purpose develop the read- 


nature. 
ing process somewhat higher levels 
and increase the general reading 
vocabulary? should place all 
possible emphasis the concepts and 
attitudes which intend develop 


strengthen? 


concepts and attitudes, would dif- 
ficult adhere the same time 
pattern reading practice designed 


develop general vocabulary and 


struggle with difficult learning task 
would divert the pupil’s attention 
energy. would endanger develop- 
ment the intense spontaneous in- 
terest that should derived from the 
content. should fail obtain- 
ing spontaneous 
also fail produce spontaneous think- 
ing about the problems presented. 


were place all possible emphasis 


interest, would 


the teaching concepts and atti- 
tudes, would, therefore, neces- 
sary reduce the difficulty the 


Training School, Northville, Michigan. 


partment Special Education, Detroit Public Schools. 
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reading process the lowest level 
compatible with this purpose. 


TYPE VOCABULARY 


Since planned write the stor- 
ies with the primary emphasis being 
placed socially significant concepts 
and attitudes, was necessary that 
prepare simple vocabulary. 
committee teachers was appointed 
develop basic, graded vocabulary 
from which words could selected 
for use the stories. book entitled 
Basic Vocabulary Elementary 
School Children” Henry Rins- 
land’ was used start. The most 
important words this list were 
selected and the teachers added other 
The final basic vocabulary list con- 
sisted approximately 1800 words 
most commonly used the first four 
grades. 

This basic vocabulary, however, was 
not sufficient supply all the 
words needed. was evident that 


“special” vocabulary was 


which would composed words 
not commonly mastered the ele- 
mentary reading levels but which 
would required for effective 
and realistic presentation the adult 
situations and problems 
sented the stories. For instance, 
the word “please” could considered 
basic word while the word “cour- 
tesy” would “special” that 
would not ordinarily taught the 
lower elementary levels. Such words 
“rehabilitation” and “application” 
would necessary words for the 
stories but would not listed the 
basic vocabulary group. These would 
considered “special” vocabulary. 

Great economy should practiced 
the use “special” vocabulary since 


York, MacMillan, 1945. 
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important that the reading ma- 
terial should kept simple. The few 
“special” words used should stand out 
The primary purpose the materials 
under consideration not develop 
knowledge “special” vocabulary. 
these stories the choice “special” 
vocabulary determined the choice 
duced only because needed for 
the presentation and not given 
heavy emphasis teaching. The 
“special” vocabulary often unique 
for given situation therefore 
cannot always given effective 
repetition the array stories writ- 
ten for certain age group and for 
Also, the sequence stories should 
not concern for growth read- 
ing skill. 


MATURITY LEVEL OF STORIES 
THE SOCIAL LESSON 


obvious all teachers men- 
tally retarded and “non-academic” 
pupils that there exists great need 
for reading material presented 
mature level but written with simple 
vocabulary load. Pupils for whom 
these stories are designed are looking 
ities adult life the near future. 
They feel the need for help meet- 
ing the numerous everyday problems 
which they are going face 
The narrative must entirely real- 
istic. should facilitate process 
projection and_ identification. The 
events should everyday occurrences 
which are familiar the pupils 
which they can easily see realities 
with which they may soon have 
deal. The main characters should 
teen-agers educational and social 
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level comparable that the pupils, 
and their behavior should fairly 
typical. These characters should 
placed situations which the pupils 
will encounter the job, the 
neighborhood, home. 


The events should illustrate, spe- 
cifically and concretely, how easily 
certain actions and attitudes may lead 
social failure. are not trying 
influence behavior showing the 
consequences 
sions. Rather, our concern with ac- 
tions and attitudes, the serious im- 
mediate ultimate import which 
may not readily appreciated 
young people lacking information 
and maturity. addition pitfalls 
show everyday displays ignor- 
ance and poor attitudes, judgment 
and habits. hope influence 
project their problems upon the 
contribute improved judgment and 
motivation providing information 
and vicarious experience. is, 
course, important also contrast the 
unacceptable behavior and outcomes 
with acceptable behavior 
comes and present characters with 
whom the pupils can identify. 

The social lesson has two objectives, 
influence behavior the fu- 
ture and motivate learning and school 
adjustment the present. The les- 
son should emerge from the story 
such way that the pupils can spon- 
taneously experience, verbalize, and 
accept its significance. The teacher’s 
role should mainly supportive. The 
value the stories based con- 
siderable extent the fact that they 
allow for independent, reflective study. 

The efficacy these materials 
would suffer given situation (and 
the “special” vocabulary needed for 
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the effective presentation that situa- 
tion) were presented repeatedly. 
better maintain interest and the 
freshness social lessons intro- 
specific and concrete 
also most important offer wide 
range vicarious experience with 
primary emphasis the social rather 
than the vocational skill aspects 
adjustment. 


THE VALUE THE STORIES 
READING MATERIALS 


APPLICATION OTHER AREAS THE 
CURRICULUM 


While the major emphasis these 
stories that helping develop 
socially significant concepts and at- 
titudes, they will also contribute con- 
siderably the improvement skill 
reading. Their contents have been 
developed from the pupils’ experience 
and conscious needs. They have 
clear and specific application. Being 
easy, they promote greater fluency 
reading. Thus, these materials offer 
practice using reading tool 
rather than mental exercise. 
Pupils who difficulties 
should given special help. 
very likely that the study these 
stories will contribute increase 
the reading score obtained ob- 
jective reading tests. 

The stories under discussion are de- 
signed for certain level maturity 
and specific purpose. would 
mistake introduce them too early 
give several objectives equal 
weight. But the principles under- 
lying these social guidance units may 
applied reading materials 
throughout the curriculum with such 
modifications the various objectives 
and developmental levels may require. 
For instance, the acquisition that 
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“special” vocabulary which will 
important later life itself 
objective and development 
simple materials for the use and prac- 
tice reading vocational prepara- 
tion. The teaching reading 
fundamental objective. the stories 
under discussion all these objectives 
play incidental, although fairly 
significant, role. Reading should 
used various academic and age 
levels the teaching social con- 
cepts and attitudes and the contents 
the curriculum. certainly also 
possible increase the appeal 
reading many fields now virtually 
barred children and adults who 
desire develop more mature in- 
terests, but who lack the reading abil- 
ity required materials written for 
the average individual. 


A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF ONE 
OF THE STORIES 


One the stories, entitled Job 
boy has obtaining job. Jack, 
adolescent boy wishing obtain work, 
first visits the school and advised 
his former teacher the Re- 
habilitation Office for help. 
this sequence, Jack told how 
view, and other ways about 
obtaining job properly. Following 


this experience, Jack meets one his 
old classmates, “Spike.” Spike has 
learned some the techniques ob- 
taining money dishonestly 
tempts inveigle Jack into his gang. 
ridicules Jack for wanting work 
for money when can easily ob- 
tained stealing. the story pro- 
gresses, Jack encounters many diffi- 
culties obtaining work, and Spike’s 
methods getting money appear more 
and more tempting. The story con- 
cludes with Spike being apprehended 
the act robbery and Jack realiz- 
ing that was wise not associat- 
ing with Spike and his gang, but 
earning his money honestly. 

This short synopsis hardly does jus- 
tice the story, for written 
dramatic way and high interest 
level. 


The authors wish express their appreci- 
ation the following teachers who con- 
tributed the production the vocabulary 
lists and the reading materials completed 
the present time: 

Coralice Becker, Phyllis Colter, Julia Con- 
way, Mamie Cooney, Lois Eckert, Edsel 
Evans, Josephine Fischbacha, Marie George, 
Ervin Johnson, Anne Kane, Antonia Kolar, 
Russell Lanzon, Mildred Macdonald, Lillian 
Macyshyn, Thomas Malone, Grace McDonald, 
Thelma Meux, Marion Owen, Dorothy Potts, 
Mary Powers, John Pritchard, Virginia Roy, 
Madeleine Schmid, Rebecca Schultz, Charles 
Scritchfield, Gertrude Gertrude 
Stauffer, Bessie Stein, Eugene Straley, Helen 
Thomas, Helen Twohy, Dave Wenner, Ray- 
mond Williams. 


WANTED 


WANTED: Nervous Nos. 3-4; 
Nos. 1-2; 1944-45, Nos. 1-3; 1948, No. 


Library, Triple Cities Branch Syracuse University, 
Endicott, 
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Resolutions and Recommendations Education 
Crippled Children Adopted the Geneva 
Conference 


ECOGNIZING that children are 
the greatest the 
sources; 

That many the world’s children, 
although physically handicapped 
the result war other causes, 
have far more ability than disability; 

That these children with integrated 
medical, educational and other serv- 
ices, can develop those abilities and 
become more adequate citizens not 
only their communities and nations, 
but the world; 

That their total needs require 
team-work concept and the com- 
plete utilization and integration 
many disciplines, arts and skills, the 
same team-work concept 
planning through the complete utiliza- 
tion and integration the resources 
all agencies, both public and volun- 
tary, essential the community, 
national and international levels; 

This international conference ex- 
perts the education orthopedical- 
handicapped children convened 
February 20-25, 1950, the 


NOTE: 


John Lee 


International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, the request and co- 
operation with UNESCO, considers the 
following resolutions urgent and 
essential the development dy- 
namic programmes for the education 
physically handicapped children; 


That the planning their 
programmes, the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and all non-gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned, recog- 
nize the urgency and importance 
cooperative national and international 
planning for the education physical- 
coordinated programme all as- 
pects rehabilitation. 


aged call upon the United Nations, 
its Specialized Agencies and the non- 
governmental agencies concerned, for 
assistance developing their respec- 
tive programmes for the education 
physically handicapped children; and 


the International Union for 
Child Welfare and the International 


the request UNESCO the United Nations Organization 


1950 


the International Union for Child Welfare and the International Society for the Wel- 
fare Cripples joint sponsoring agencies conducted five day conference (February 
20-25, 1950) Geneva, Switzerland, the education crippled children. The con- 
ference was attended experts from nations, and also representatives from 
inter-governmental and voluntary organizations. 

the last session the conference adopted these resolutions and recommendations 
which will transmitted UNESCO and the United Nations Organization and through 
those organizations the respective governments and free peoples the world ap- 
propriate basic policy and procedure for finding their crippled children and meeting 
their needs for care, treatment, education and vocational rehabilitation. The resolutions 
were presented John Lee, Dean the Graduate School, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan, and delegate the Conference. 

The Conference was conducted under the theme “Education Part the Total 
Program for Handicapped children.” was the concensus the conference that these 
principles should apply all other types handicapped children and adults. 
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Society for the Welfare Cripples 
and their member organizations work 
co-operatively implementing the 
recommendations this Conference 
and the expansion their activities 
both nationally and internationally 
behalf physically handicapped chil- 
dren. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The international conference ex- 
perts the Educational Problems 
Orthopedically Handicapped Children, 
convened Geneva from February 
20-25, 1950, under the auspices 
and co-operation with UNESCO, 
which was attended experts 
from countries, addition repre- 
sentatives from inter-governmental 
and voluntary organizations, adopted 
the following resolutions: 


The Psychology the Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped Child 


Intellectual possibilities the chil- 


dren are not usually affected 


physical handicap. But many cases 
their emotional make-up not quite 
the same that normal children. 
When they are not the result 
pathological mental constitution, 
the consequences organic dis- 
ease affecting the brain, those differ- 
ences are simply the reactions the 
children their environment, their 
disability, and especially those with 
whom they come contact. 

Every disabled child need not 
only medical but also psycho- 
logical and educational treatment aim- 
ing, through close co-operation all 
means, his complete moral, social 
and vocational integration. 


The Co-ordination between Medical 
Treatment and Education 


The principle generally accepted 
that there should co-operation and 


co-ordination between medical and 
educational personnel the education 
orthopedically handicapped 
dren. practice, however, this not 
because the medical and educational 
personnel sometimes lack 
sary understanding, knowledge and 
time. 


order reduce the number 
orthopedically 
dren the future, information 
should given about (a) con- 
genital defects and inherited dis- 
eases, (b) the many acquired de- 
fects which might 
whether these are traumatic 
sequels road accidents burns), 
due inadequate nutrition, 
(e.g. rickets), acquired diseases 
(e.g. bones and joints). 


early case finding and careful 
medical examination are essential 
for the early treatment which may 
prevent eliminate handicaps and 
for the evaluation the individual 
orthopedically 
educational needs, stressed 
that parents and anyone concerned 
with children should report all 
cases orthopedically handicapped 
children the agencies concerned 
soon possible. The examina- 
tion should cover the child’s mental 
and general physical condition and 
should made appropriately 
qualified professional specialists. 


Education public and parents 
therefore essential. may 
achieved two main ways: 


general education the pub- 
lic through the press, 
broadcasts, pamphlets, 


education individual parents 
whose children are handicapped. 
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Many these parents have 
difficulty comprehending the 
situation, and important 
remember that sufficient time 
should given for explanation 
them. 


Every handicapped child, wher- 
ever is, must provided with 
proper education. Many these 
children can attend ordinary schools 
although they may need special help. 
Other children may need special 
schooling day boarding schools, 
hospitals convalescent homes, 
home. The placement (subject 
periodical physical, psychological 
and educational review) each 
child should decided after medi- 
cal examination and consultation 
with parents, teachers and the other 
personnel concerned. The decision 
will influenced such factors 
geography, density popu- 
lation, environment and abilities 
the child concerned. should 
emphasized that the orthopedically 
handicapped child should have the 
best possible educational opportun- 
ities according his needs and 
abilities. 

Co-ordination treatment and edu- 
cation should, from the very be- 
itated. Informal consultation 
those concerned with the children, 
whether hospital, school 
home, should held regularly. 


Relations with the Family and the 
Community 

The family the cornerstone 
society. With regard the indi- 
vidual, has mission which 
neither the State, nor any institu- 
tion can fulfil the same way. 


The family, being under the obliga- 
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tion educate its children, needs 
training and assistance the carry- 
ing out its difficult duties to- 
wards the disabled child. 


for medical, psychological 
social reasons, education spe- 
cialized institution seems desirable, 
care should taken safeguard 
the relationship with the family, 
except when its influence be- 
havior harmful the child. This 
education should adapted the 
individual needs the child, the 
possibilities 
Priority should given the 
methods used with normal children 
and, whenever possible, 
capped children should edu- 
cated with normal children. 


this not possible, education 
should given the hospital, 
boarding specialized day schools, 
opportunity possible. 


While specialized institutions may 
have advantage providing whole- 
somely stimulating environment, 
must remembered that children 
must prepared for their future 
life the community that 
whenever possible kept con- 
tact with other children ordin- 
ary schools and life. 

Youth movements like the scouts 
and guides can play important 
part the development the 
handicapped child giving him 
chance participate the ac- 
tivities other children. 


Specialized institutions will better 
fulfil their role they are organ- 
ized family pattern. 


The education the handicapped 
child must undertaken very 
close co-operation with the family, 
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guide school people. The Na- 
tional Society for the Study Edu- 
cation should commended for fur- 
thering new and growing field 
education. 

The Yearbook divided into three 
sections. The first section deals with 
GENERAL CONCEPTS AND PROB- 
LEMS, common all groups excep- 
tional children. The second section 
deals with NATURE AND NEEDS 
SPECIFIC GROUPS, which each 
type defect asset discussed 
separate chapter. The third section 
SOME FUTURE DE- 
VELOPMENTS, such prevention 
and research. 

Chapter the Yearbook presents 
some BASIC FACTS AND PRIN- 
CIPLES UNDERLYING SPECIAL 
EDUCATION. This chapter in- 
troduction the history, philosophy, 
and extent the problem facing the 
public schools. 


the next chapter the administra- 


tion Programs for Exceptional Chil- 


dren discussed. The purpose 
this chapter point out the addi- 
tional administrative procedures chal- 
lenging the superintendent when 
adds his program services for ex- 
ceptional children. The chapter points 
out the responsibility the local level, 
and the state level. 


Chapter presents the problem 
FINDING AND DIAGNOSING EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. this chapter 
presented the methods screening 
such children, cnd methods exam- 
ination. addition the authors at- 
tempt clarify the point that child 
placed sight saving class should 
referred after diagnosis ophthal- 
mologist that deaf child should 
diagnosed otologist, and that 
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mentally handicapped child should 
diagnosed psychologist. Adminis- 
trators and others should find this 
chapter clarification the problem 
identification and diagnosis. 


Chapter presents GROWTH PAT- 
TERNS EXCEPTIONAL 
DREN. this chapter presented 
the application 
tally retarded children, children with 
glandular disturbances, delayed speech 
and forth. pointed out that 
the unity growth organism 
can disturbed cases injury, 
deprivation, disease. 


Chapter discusses GUIDANCE 
FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. 
This chapter out 
need for guidance, and 
ilarities and differences 
ance for the normal child the 
handicapped child. points out that 
addition the specialized educa- 
tional techniques used 
capped children that guidance must 
continue through school and during 
the post school period placement 
and follow up. 


Chapter attempts discuss 
the training special class teachers 
and indicates that special class teach- 
ers should have four areas educa- 
tion (1) general cultural education, 
(2) courses applicable all 
teachers exceptional children, (3) 
foundation elementary and sec- 
ondary education, and (4) area 
specialization such speech correc- 
tion, deaf, mentally handicapped, ete. 

Another problem facing schools 
the education exceptional children 
PARENTS’ PROBLEMS WITH 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN. This last 
chapter Section the Yearbook 
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points out that parents children who 
are handicapped have special prob- 
lems. They not accept the handi- 
cap their child. They reject the 
child overprotect him. the 
responsibility the school recog- 
nize their problems, face them and 
more intelligent job parent 
education. 


Section the Yearbook de- 
voted NATURE AND NEEDS 
SPECIFIC GROUPS. 
chapters this section deal with the 
problems each type exceptional 
child from educational point 
view. shall not review the con- 
tents each chapter this section 
but shall only give their titles. 


Teaching the Visually 
capped, Partially Seeing and the 
Blind. 

Teaching the Acoustically Handi- 
capped, Deaf and Hard Hear- 
ing. 

10. Teaching children with Speech 
Handicaps. 

Teaching the 
Handicapped and the Cardio- 
pathic. 

12. Special Education the Epi- 


leptic, Tubercular and children 
with Glandular Disturbances. 


13. Special Education the Men- 
tally Handicapped. 


14. Special Education for the Gifted 
Child. 


15. Special Schools and Classes for 
the Socially Maladjusted. 


should like point out that each 
these specialized chapters has been 
written, not for the specialist but for 
others administrators, regular 
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teachers, students. speech correc- 
tionist, teacher the deaf, who 
already specialist has learned 
much more than contained any 
one these chapters. The specialist 
can omit the chapter his particular 
field, and learn something about all 
the other specialized areas. The 
book should value specialist 
all areas except the chapter 
his area specialization. 


These chapters, general, attempt 
define their field, and show 
the various categories and their deline- 
ation. School organization, general 
curriculum, and procedure 
cluded brief chapter for each 
the areas. 


Section the Yearbook contains 


two chapters. This section, like sec- 
tion cuts across all fields excep- 
tional children. The chapters deal 
with problems that should em- 
phasized the future. 


The first chapter entitled THE 
PREVENTION HANDICAPS 
CHILDREN. The first sentence 
that chapter gives the key when 
says SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SHOULD EMBRACE WITHIN ITS 
OWN PROGRAM THE GERM FOR 
ITS ULTIMATE EXTINCTION. 
PREVENTION MUST ONE 
ITS PRIMARY GOALS. 


This chapter attempts point out 
prevention measures which should 
emphasized our society for the 
purpose decreasing handicapping 
conditions children. 

The last chapter this Yearbook 
NEEDED PROJECTS 
AND RESEARCH SPECIAL EDU- 
CATION. This chapter points out that 
there considerable research ex- 
ceptional children medicine, psychol- 
ogy, biology and sociology. What 
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know about exceptional children 
product research from the basic 
sciences. There very little educa- 
tional research pointed toward the 
solution problems the education 
exceptional children. Some needed 
research projects education are 
suggested each the seven 
eight fields presented the Year- 
book. 

appendix the Yearbook has 
been included. This appendix lists 
the agencies and associations, public 
and private, dealing with some phase 
exceptional children. There are 
such associations and agencies the 
United States National and State 
level. Some these are National as- 
sociations with State 
branches, such the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. 
There are publications dealing with 
some phase exceptional children. 
These are listed the appendix. 

The Yearbook has been written for 
four groups people: 
administrator, 
teachers who have their classes 
most the deviating children, the 
special class teacher who should be- 
come acquainted with other areas 
exceptional children, students 
sities who should required be- 
come familiar with provisions for ex- 
this Yearbook. 

This Yearbook was presented and 
discussed Atlantic City Febru- 
ary 27th this year. Mr. Kenneth 
Oberholtzer, Superintendent Schools 
Denver, William Kvaraceus, Pro- 
fessor Education, Boston University, 
and Dr. William Featherstone, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, dis- 
cussed the Yearbook. The criticisms 
made were nature which would 


regular classroom 


extend the Yearbook two three 
volumes. They desired more what 
was there. general, the Yearbook 
was favorably accepted. There was 
much more favorable criticism than 
negative criticism. There appeared 
considerable interest such 
book among general educators. 


ulate concerning the contribution 
this Yearbook. just another 
book, expect some progress 
from its use? What accom- 
plished from the efforts the 
some people who worked it? 


hope that this Yearbook 
will make all educators sensitive 
the needs handicapped and gifted 
children the schools. hope 
that educators will accept the re- 
sponsibility making the education 
school system, rather than apart from 

The Yearbook states that 
have 16,000 special class teachers 
the United States and that 
need 100,000 such specialized teachers. 
hope that this Yearbook will help 
students and others know about the 
field and assist the recruitment 
good teachers new field that 
growing rapidly. 

hope raise this field from 
often has been the past toa 
respectable field worthy the atten- 
tion both practical and academic 
educators. 

hope that educators nor- 
mal children will find some procedures 
used with exceptional 
are better educational practices than 
now used with 

sincerely hope that all stu- 

(Continued page 239) 
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Summary Reports Council Committees 


COMMITTEE INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The Committee was not position 
hold any meetings, but consider- 
able amount correspondence was 
carried during the past year. 
the activities pursued the following 
two are considered sufficient im- 
portance reported the Board 
Directors. 


limited 
survey was undertaken determine 
the possibilities for action the Coun- 
cil this field. Information Teach- 
Exchange programs was received 
from Mr. Harold Goldthorpe, 
Office Education; Mr. Stothers, 
Ontario Department Education and 
Mr. John Tenny, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 


Exchange Teachers: 


Employment contracts for teachers 
vary greatly that does not seem 
feasible that the Council can step ac- 
tively into the Teacher Exchange field. 
However, the Council may compile 
data about arrangements various 
large city school systems and publish 
them the Journal and perhaps 
certain magazines overseas 
Canada and Central and South Amer- 
encouraging utilization such 
exchanges teachers exceptional 
children. 


International Membership: 
list all Journal subscribers was re- 
ceived from Mrs. Adgate revealing 
that Canada has 189 subscribers (pre- 
sumably also members the Coun- 
cil), South Africa has 63, other 
countries 35, and the U.S. Textbook 
Centers Army occupied territory 
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Thus the largest extra U.S.A. group 
that our friends Canada. They 
are represented all branches the 
Council and are making highly valued 
contributions our work. 


The second largest group newly 
added one—three chapters with 
members South Africa. The chair- 
man this Committee has corres- 
ponded with the man who most re- 
sponsible for this most welcome ex- 
pansion the Council, Mr. van der 
Spuy, Inspector Special Classes, 
Cape Good Hope Provincial Depart- 
ment Public Education and received 
from him letter from which the fol- 
lowing passages are quoted: 


Your letter hand. hope reply 
reaches you time for your Chicago 
you people America seem take 
the educational affairs even small 
country like South-Africa. 


Allow give you just brief sum- 
mary the educational field 
country: 


The Union divided into the 
provinces (States), The Cape Province, 
The Orange Freestate, Transvaal and 
Natal. Each has been entrusted with its 
own educational affairs excepting for 
higher and technical education 
the education physical deviates, 
which has been entrusted Union (or 
federal) Department Education. This 
has been found necessary because our 
whole population numbers only two and 
half millions. For instance for the deaf 
and the blind have only one school 
each for the whole the country; like- 
wise universities meet the present needs 
for higher education. 

The education mentally retarded 
children has been entrusted the prov- 
inces and job for instance the 
supervision just this special branch 
special education. serve the admin- 
istrative staff the Department Edu- 
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cation The Cape Province (as was 
called the early discoverers the 
Cape) The Cape Good Hope. 


This province being the oldest, usually 
takes the lead most the national af- 
fairs. are especially proud the 
provision have made for the educa- 
tion our mentally retarded school 
population. give you the following brief 
summary for 1950:— 


Special education has been made com- 
pulsory law. 

special staff, consisting chief 
psychologist and assistant psychol- 
ogists (or inspectors special classes) 
has been entrusted the Department 
Education with the organization 
this work. 


Preference has been given sys- 
tem education Special Classes 
attached the ordinary school in- 
stead Special Schools. Mentally 
retarded children with ranging 
between 50-85 are placed these spe- 
cial classes; those with below 
are committed special institutions 
(of which have two for the whole 
country). 


Out total primary enrollment 
100,000 have made provision for 
the special education 4,500 mentally 
retarded, i.e. 4.5 per cent. This figure 
you will find compares very favorably 
with the provision that has been made 
for these children your most pro- 
gressive states. Our quota per class 
varies from 16-20. have present 
350 classes and per cent our 
teachers have received additional 
and special one-year training. 


the end this year hope that 
the compulsory school attendance age 
for these pupils will raised from 
and that the education 
these pupils will extended the 
secondary and vocational level. 


Teachers have been organized into 
chapters and have started sys- 
tem in-service training. 


Kindly receive best wishes for 
visit the U.S.A. 1951 and shall make 
special point attending this annual 
event. 


May suggest that the Council send 
telegram air mail letter express- 


ing good wishes and greetings 
van der Spuy, Cape Department 
Public Education, Provincial Building, 
Wale Street, Cape Town, South Africa, 
LOWENFELD, Chairman). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE EPILEPSY 


Over 40,000 copies the pamphlet 
prepared the Special Committee, 
“Education for All American Chil- 
dren,” were distributed educators, 
local chapters the Council, local, 
state and regional meetings 
and lay people concerned with 
problems epilepsy during the year. 
addition, about 3,500 copies the 
recommendations the Special Com- 
mittee Epilepsy, adopted the 
Council its 1949 meeting, were 
distributed school administrators 


The Committee has emphasized 
its recommendations the importance 
joint planning health and edu- 
cational agencies the development 
education and treatment epileptic 
children the United States. the 
present time, specific plans 
kind are well under way the na- 
tional level. the intention the 
Federal Office Education, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the National Epi- 
lepsy League jointly sponsor bul- 
letin pamphlet epilepsy which 
would consider the inter-related prob- 
lems medical treatment and educa- 
tion epileptic children. This bulle- 
tin would distributed 
regional and central personnel the 
Children’s Bureau, educators, and 
medical authorities. The purpose 
the bulletin would the encourage- 
ment the development health and 
educational facilities for epileptic chil- 
dren and the joint planning health 
and educational authorities 
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community for such services. (JANE 
Chairman). 


COMMITTEE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
INFORMATION 


Mr. Arthur Hill informed 
letter dated December 14, 1949 that 
had been appointed this Commit- 
tee Vocational Guidance Informa- 
tion. Mr. Eugene Taylor, the New 
York City office the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
was chairman committee pre- 
pare career booklet for distribution 
conferred with him during the last 
week December relative the 
section prepared the Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Taylor sent Outline Guide 
for the Preparation Vocational 
Counselor’s Handbook Rehabilita- 
tion which contained the basic sugges- 
tions the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association the preparation 
occupational monographs. also 
sent the material submitted for the 
section physical therapy. 

There were four sections: 
Physical Therapy, Occupational Ther- 
apy, Speech and Hearing Therapy, 
and Careers Special Education. Mr. 
Taylor requested that the final ma- 
terial his hands February 
15th. The booklet was printed 
and distributed the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. 
They planned have ready for 
distribution this meeting the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

The material was sent ten mem- 
bers the International Council for 
Exceptional Children February Ist. 
Replies were received from all these 
people except one previous Febru- 
ary 15th. Their suggestions were in- 
corporated wherever possible. 
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not have copies the final draft for 
this body since thought until few 
days ago that the completed booklets 
would available this meeting. 
They will available sometime this 
spring. 

wish especially thank the fol- 
lowing individuals who assisted 
the preparation the final draft: 
Arthur Hill, Ray Graham, Francis 
Lord, John Tenny, Elise Martens, 
Jayne Shover, Featherstone, 
Mildred Shriner, Helen McDonald, 
Ann Gordon. Chair- 
man). 


49th Yearbook 
(Continued from page 236) 

dents education teachers colleges 
and universities will required 
become familiar with the philosophy 
and content this Yearbook. Every 
class children regular school 
includes children who deviate from the 
average physical, mental and social 
characteristics and who require adapta- 
tions regular school programs for 
their maximum growth and develop- 
ment. Even though the extreme devi- 
ates are placed special classes and 
schools, there will remain the regu- 
lar grades many borderline handi- 
capped and gifted children who will 
require special services within the 
regular classroom and the regular 
classroom teacher. 

And lastly, but not least 
hope that scientists will become in- 
problems the field the education 
exceptional children, and that when 
write the next Yearbook Ex- 
ceptional Children for the National 
Society for the Study Education, 
many the opinions expressed this 
Yearbook will documented with 
factual and research studies. 
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Rochester’s Recruitment Program 


recruitment program 
for Special Education teachers 
“grass roots” movement. geared 
the high school level. Realizing that 
the number teachers needed far out- 
strips those being trained the present 
pace, was felt that intensive re- 
cruitment campaign aimed our high 
school students would help secure 
qualified workers for the years that 
lie ahead. 


Career conferences for high school 
seniors are not new. Business, indus- 
trial and professional leaders have de- 
create interest the vocational op- 
portunities their respective fields. 
State Teachers College field co-ordin- 
ators beat annual path the senior 
assemblies our high schools. 
conjunction with these talks, students 
are usually surrounded posters and 
deluged with booklets, folders, and 
other commercially 
terials. knew that selling Special 
Education young people required 
more than speaker and pamphlet. 


HOW THE MATERIALS WERE DEVELOPED 


Following consultation with the De- 
partment Radio and Visual Educa- 
tion the Rochester Board Educa- 
tion, was decided that the material 
used had visual, vivid, and 
with enough punch behind di- 
rect the wandering thoughts adoles- 
cents our program. The recognized 
gregariousness young people was 
another factor that was considered be- 


Herman Goldberg 


fore settling the final form our 
visual presentation. Adolescents like 
see themselves, their classmates, and 
familiar scenes their community 
the screen. Kodachrome slides 
with magnetically recorded commen- 
tary was selected the means that 
would make possible use some 
our students, school buildings, and 
few familiar land marks and en- 
tertainment centers the city the 
presentation. 

The commentary, which 
scribed later, was written first. 
relating the story Special Edu- 
cation for students, 
both the sequence and_ the 
language used, avoid “sob story” 
touch for the physically handicapped 
child described and potential awk- 


‘ 


episode ridicule laughter 


when the story the mentally re- 
tarded was presented. 

After the Commentary 
written, art teacher one the 
Rochester high schools, who was espe- 
cially gifted color photography, was 
assigned the office the Director 
Special Education for the selection 
and filming suitable scenes fit 
the commentary. 


HOW THE MATERIALS WERE USED 


Early the school year, special 
pre-view the completed slides and 
commentary was held for 
cipals and guidance staffs our high 
schools. could sense immediate 


Director Special Education, Rochester Public Schools, 


Rochester, New York. 
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upswing their interest handi- 
capped children from the following 
three angles: 


They were now aware the 
scope special education and 
the real difference between the 
training regular teachers and 
special teachers. 

They recognized even more fully 
curriculum 
better educational provision for 
the slow learners and physically 
handicapped youngsters their 
own schools. 

They were ready explore the 
use the slides and commen- 
tary guidance tool for use 
with their students. 


The slides were used all our 
high schools with different groupings 
vidual principals. The range these 
groupings was follows: selected 
seniors who had 
teaching; all seniors; all 
seniors and juniors. They were also 
used our technical and industrial 
high school where the number stu- 
dents who enter the teaching profes- 
sion relatively small. important 
concomitant the use the series 
was the opportunity all students had 
becoming better acquainted with 
the handicapped and being better 
prepared understand them they 
met them the job their future 
occupations fellow citizens the 
community. 

provide “IN-PERSON” touch 
the presentation, two young handi- 
capped children who appear the pic- 
tures were brought the individual 
high schools for short demonstrations 
their skill lip reading, use 
hearing aid, use sight saving ma- 
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terials. The high school students en- 
joyed the thrill seeing the children 
come life right out the screen, 
and the question periods that followed 
the demonstrations showed that many 
students were genuinely interested. 
Upon completion our phase the 
campaign, field trips various spe- 
cial education centers Rochester 
were arranged through the guidarice 
departments the high schools. 
result Rochester’s recruitment pro- 
gram, hope claim credit for some 
Special Education Teachers the 
1954 graduating classes our Teacher 
Training Colleges. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Because was thought 
that these sildes might have value for other 
communities, arrangements have been com- 
pleted through Superintendent James 
Spinning Rochester have the set re- 
produced and made available cost. For 
further information write directly Her- 
man Goldberg, Director, Department 
Special Education, Rochester, New York. 


Slides 

No. 1-4—Groups high school seniors— 
Some typical professions, such dentistry, 
nursing, medical technician 

No. 5—The profession teaching—general 
elementary education 

No. 6—Special Education, noble profession 

No. 7-21—Special Education pupils, teachers, 
classrooms, the physically 
handicapped 

No. 22-25—Special Education pupils, teach- 
ers, projects—the mentally retarded 

No. 26-29—Points interest and industries 
the city used for trips, projects, guid- 
ance, and placement work 

No. 30-32—Teaching becoming more 
worthwhile profession—better salaries, com- 
munity standing 

No. 33-35—Major shopping and amusement 
centers the city where teachers can 
close the new styles the season and 
leisure time enjoyment 

No. 36-39—College life the teacher train- 
ing centers the state 

No. 40-41—Finale—Teachers can part 
important profession, one that’s becom- 
ing greater every day 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ENCYCLOPEDIA EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH PUBLISHED 

revised edition the Encyclo- 
pedia Educational Research has 
been prepared and now available. 
Walter Monroe, Professor Edu- 
cation the University and 
Editor the first edition, was again 
Editor. The articles were 
written more than two hundred 
educators, recognized educational lead- 
ers and authorities their various 
fields study. 

The Encyclopedia serves two major 
purposes: first, general reference 
work shows what educational re- 
search has revealed relative the 
various questions that have been stud- 
ied; second, gives direction fu- 
ture educational research. 

The first edition the Encyclopedia 
Educational Research was critical 
evaluation, synthesis, and interpreta- 


tion reported studies the field 


education July; 1939. The re- 
vised edition extends the coverage 
educational research about January, 
1948, and increases the scope the 
inclusion number new articles. 

This volume published the 
MacMillan Company, New York, 
list price $20.00. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR AIDS 

DISABLED ESTABLISHED 
March Dimes grant $19,332 
will enable New York University Col- 
lege Medicine, unit the New 
York Medical 
Center, establish reference center 
for the listing up-to-date informa- 
tion aids and assistive appliances 
for the rehabilitation handicapped 


persons. The educational project will 
under the direction Dr. Howard 
Rusk, Professor and Chairman 
the Department Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation the Medical 
Center. Under terms the grant, 
workers under Dr. Rusk’s supervision 
will collect all information rehabil- 
itation aids and prepare the material 
looseleaf manual form for distribu- 
tion hospitals, agencies, and cer- 
tain professional individuals. ad- 
dition manual listing data and 
photographs the assistive appliances, 
planned maintain the Cen- 
ter models such equipment for 
teaching purposes and further de- 
velopment. 


SCHOOLS FOR SICK CHILDREN 


The problems teaching hospital- 
ized children are discussed bulle- 
tin recently issued the United 
States Office Education, Federal 
Security Agency. releasing the 
bulletin entitled “School the Hos- 
pital,” Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing declared that “Sick 
children are all too frequently forced 
give all school-like experiences 
during the period they are hospitals. 
Educational opportunities hospitals 
must extended still further our 
boys and girls are not suffer 
double handicap.” 


“School the was writ- 
ten Romaine Mackie, specialist 
for schools for the physically handi- 
capped the Office Education, 
Federal Security Agency, and Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald, principal teacher 
charge education patients the 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, New 
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York. Copies this pamphlet—Of- 
fice Education Bulletin 1949 No. 
—are available from the Superin- 
tendent Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
C., for cents. 


DIGEST NOW PRINTED 
JAPANESE 


EDUCATION 

Announcement has been made 
the publication volume number 
the Japanese language edition 
The Education Digest. The magazine 
the first American periodical 
published Japanese for regular dis- 
tribution Japanese educators and 
others interested education that 
country. 

The publication entirely self-sup- 
porting and issued through private 
Japanese publishing house, the Sobun 
Kan Company Osaka. Articles which 
are considered relevant the prob- 
lems building democratic school 
system and way life Japan are 
selected for publication the Japanese 
edition from the parent edition 
The Education Digest. 

NEW ZEALAND TEACHER WISHES 

POSITION 

Miss Ruth Trevor, who charge 
remedial reading clinic New 
Zealand, particularly interested 
obtaining work the United States 
permit her study remedial read- 
ing work pursued this country. 
She has degree education 
and has been charge her own 
remedial reading clinic for the past 
five years. Those who can offer any 
suggestions concerning this request 
may obtain Miss Trevor’s address 
writing Mr. William Carr, As- 
sociate Secretary the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
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SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Kent State University: The Kent 
State University will offer courses 
during the summer 1950 leading 
degrees work with Slow-learning 
Children, Deaf and Speech and Hear- 
ing Difficulties. The course study 
for the Slow-Learning Children will 
include one the newer courses 
which has been organized “Family 
Interviewing.” There will three 
courses methods teaching the 
deaf and two courses the teaching 
mentally retarded and exceptional 
children. Inquiries concerning 
work may addressed Mr. John 
Montgomery, Mrs. Rachel Davis 
Dr. Edna Oswalt, Special Education 


Department, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 
Southern Methodist: workshop 


for teachers special education will 
held Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Dallas, Texas from June 
July 15. The program studies both 
graduate and undergraduate levels will 
include the fields education for the 
physically handicapped, speech cor- 
rection and pathology, hearing 
habilitation and audiology and sight 
conservation. The program under 
the general direction Harold Weiss, 
Chairman the Department 
Speech and Theater, and will guid- 
faculty from the University, 
public schools the state, 


ing lecturers. 


University Wisconsin: The Uni- 
versity Wisconsin, eooperation 
with the American Foundation for the 
Blind, for the consecutive 
year, including special training for 
teachers the blind its summer 
program (June 26-August 18). The 
following courses are offered: 


seventh 
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Special Techniques and Applicances 
Used Teaching the Blind, Methods 
and Materials the Education the 
Blind the Elementary Grades, and 
Advanced Problems the Education 
the Blind. 

Other courses taught which 
would helpful special teachers 
include: Modern 
mentation, Hearing Rehabilitation, 
Correction Speech Disorders, Mea- 
surement the Physically 
capped, Diagnosis Scholarship and 
Behavior Difficulties, and Principles 
and Practices Guidance. All the 
courses mentioned may taken for 
graduate credit, but are open also 
qualified undergraduates. 

Communications regard courses 
should sent Dr. Potts, Edu- 
cational Consultant, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind; and those re- 
gard other matters Dr. Ira 
Davis, Chairman, Department Edu- 
cation, University Wisconsin. 


Hampton Institute: twelfth 
consecutive summer school for Negro 
teachers the blind and the deaf will 
held Hampton Institute from 
June August 18. This training 
program cooperative project 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
and Hampton Institute. under 
the direction Dr. Potts, 
Educational Consultant the Founda- 
tion, and Professor William Cooper, 
Director Summer Study Hamp- 
ton. The special courses offered 
this summer include: Workshop 
Course Visually Handicapped, 
The Atypical Child, Special Tech- 
niques and Appliances Used Teach- 
ing the Blind, The Use the Manual 
Alphabet and Signs Communication, 
Speech Reading, Auricular Training, 
and Workshops and for Teachers 
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the Deaf. Other courses listed 
which should interesting teach- 
ers special education are: The Arts 
Therapy, Problems Educational 
Research, Psychological Problems 
the Teacher, Advanced Speech Prob- 
lems, Techniques Guidance, Men- 
tal Hygiene, and Measurement and 
Evaluation Education. Information 
regard the courses may ob- 
tained from Dr. Potts; that re- 
gard living accommodations and 
expenses from Mr. Cooper. 


PLANNING FOR THE GIFTED 


the assumption that gifted chil- 
dren group are sorely neglected 
our educational offerings and the 
belief that intensive study such 
group will help teachers bring the 
customary mouthings about providing 
for individual differences from theory 
into actual practice, group nine 
suburban (Philadelphia) school dis- 
tricts started extensive project last 
year plan better educational pro- 
gram for its gifted children. These 
schools are members the Suburban 
School Study Council, and their rep- 
resentatives are meeting under the 
direction Dr. Albert Oliver 
the School Education the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania. 

The project extend two 
three years, with the first year’s being 
devoted preplanning, setting 
special projects designed meet the 
conditions and the facilities each 
school involved. The general practice 
the first year was hold monthly 
meetings the twenty-five repre- 
sentatives and then have these per- 
sons back their own schools and 
start orienting the classroom teachers 
the problem. all, five planning 
meetings were held including con- 
ference which special consultant, 
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Dr. Hedwig Pregler Pittsburgh, was 
called in. 

Attention was first given the mat- 
ter identifying the “gifted.” 
general, emphasis was put upon locat- 
ing the intellectually superior with 
some schools designating 
130 the lower level reference. 
Most, however, started off listing 
all above 120 and asking 
teachers (who were not told the basis 
used) list their pupils whom they 
considered gifted. The next task 
was analyze the two lists and study 
those who were not both listings. 
Some confused talented with gifted, 
and many teachers tended list 
superior those who conformed readily 
with school procedure. 

Attention was also given other 
criteria such reading level least 
two years advance grade and 
general superiority school achieve- 
ment. After that study was made 
the characteristics lay founda- 
tion for those distinguishing features 
the gifted child upon which the 
teacher should capitalize presenting 
learning experiences which are truly 
challenging. 

Much the interest has centered 
the possibilities enrichment and 
making best use the opportunities 
already existing. Various types 
segregation have been considered and 
some the school units are experi- 
menting along this line. However, 
since number the schools are 
relatively small, greater possibilities 
seem lie the direction ad- 
justed curriculum 

With the first year given orienta- 
tion and the selecting plan 
attack for each school concerned, the 
second year finds variety projects 
under way. Ideas for these were 
gleaned from extensive reading and 
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extensive bibliography was made 
available. The Curriculum Laboratory 
the University Pennsylvania 
beginning assemble pamphlets and 
outlines which will help 
planning groups. addition, num- 
ber school systems, which have 
already given attention the educa- 
tion the gifted, were contacted and 
their experiences considered the 
planning groups. 

The plan for the current year 
have about three general sessions 
make common plans and exchange 
experiences, outlines, tests, question- 
naires. the meantime, small groups 
will meet consider specific prob- 
lems. For example, has been noted 
that most the work has been done 
the elementary level and not much 
carried over into high schools. Con- 
sequently, those secondary educa- 
tion are working their particular 
phase. Above all, this latter group 
concerned with motivation since many 
lights” shrink from doing the 
special work which 
lenging their abilities. 

One school making special use 
case studies try identify more 
specifically the various types prob- 
lems which the gifted face and then 
provide counseling for the best ad- 
justments possible. Another high 
school setting pilot class 
English which serves “honor 
class,” which highly selective 
character, and which offers program 
far beyond the usual run English 
class. 

Two three the groups, especial- 
elementary schools, are trying 
form partial segregation, that is, 
the gifted are grouped for few spe- 
cial areas such language arts and 
arts and crafts. Those the latter 
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group are being trained 
aids help other pupils and thus 
carry out one the aims set 
some for the education the gifted— 
the development leadership. 

present the program definitely 
the trial stage but moving ahead. 
The classroom teachers, with whom 
the ultimate success failure the 
venture lies, are gaining valuable ex- 
perience meeting the challenge 
this important group children. How- 
ever, they welcome materials such 
enrichment units, teaching techniques 
which other school people have tried 
successfully. Any school wishing 
share and exchange such material 
should contact the Coordinator, Dr. 
Albert Oliver, the School Edu- 
cation, University Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. (A. Universi- 
Pennsylvania.) 


SCHOOL EXHIBIT EYE CARE NOW 
AVAILABLE 


colorful three-panel exhibit 
care the eyes, designed for use 


with pupils grades four, five and 


six, now available loan from the 
National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, The borrower pays 
only the cost return transportation. 


SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
OPENED CHINA 


The opening China’s First School 
for Crippled Children has been an- 
nounced its founder and director, 
Miss Ruth Chen, who recently re- 
turned China from the United States 
where she studied special education 
Columbia University. Located 
donated house Shanghai, the 
school opened with fifteen registrants. 

Its facilities are very meager, Miss 
Chen writes, but beginning. 

Miss Chen obtained her M.A. de- 
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gree Columbia University, and 
while she was this country she at- 
tended the National Convention for 
Crippled Children Chicago and the 
annual meeting Exceptional Chil- 
dren Iowa. She also visited num- 
ber schools, homes, hospitals and 
societies for crippled children. She 
was secondary school physical edu- 
cation instructor Shanghai for many 
years before she studied special edu- 
cation and opened the new school. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
DEAF MUTE EDUCATION 

date has now been set for the In- 
ternational Congress the Educa- 
tion the Deaf held Gron- 
ingen, Holland. planned the 
week June 1950. this time 
the one hundred sixtieth anniversary 
the Royal Institution for Deaf 
Mutes will celebrated. The board 
directors the school hopes that 
all who are interested the educa- 
tion the deaf will consider attending 
the celebration and Congress. 


THE VOLUNTEER FILM ASSOCIATION 
SAINT LOUIS 


Carefully selected motion pictures 
are the medium unique service 
shut-ins the Saint Louis area, 
who benefit both educationally and 
recreationally from the weekly movie 
hour. 

The idea originated with Marjorie 
Lang, shut-in with 
illness which was confine her 
wheel-chair for the remainder her 
life. Having give her ambitions 
for medical career, she 
cially sympathetic toward shut-ins and 
their problems. 

One February evening 1939, her 
friend Susan Barnes, occupational 
therapist, came visit and show 
her vacation pictures Miss Lang. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS BUFFALO 


SUMMER SESSION 1950 


JULY 3-AUGUST 


Symposium 
EDUCATION HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


conjunction with 
Workshops 
EDUCATION MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
EDUCATION ORTHOPEDICALLY HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


JOINT SPONSORS 


New York State College for Teachers Buffalo 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Ine. 
New York State Association for Crippled Children, Ine. 


Cerebral Palsy Association Western New York, 


For further information write DR. FOURACRE, 
Director, Division for Handicapped Children, 
New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo 22, New York. 
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the film ended, the patient said, 
“How movies bring the world within 
four walls; wish every shut-in could 
have them.” 

Friends responded the idea 
Volunteer Film Association which 
would give instruction and pleasure 
shut-ins both institutions and 
home. Operators, films, projectors 
and screens were found. Doctors were 
called upon and helped readily with 
their approval and advice. 

the end the first year, the 
original crew Lang and 
Miss Barnes—had grown volun- 
teers, and 436 showings had been 
given. Presently, more than 220 sep- 
arate showings are being given before 
3500 shut-ins every month. The ac- 
tivity requires 200 volunteer operators, 
320,000 feet film, and 860 hours 
volunteer work screening and book- 
ing films, maintaining film and other 
equipment, and handling business de- 
tails the service. 


DELTA GAMMA SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Delta Gamma Fraternity has 
$1500 annual fund and $2000 an- 
nual loan fund from which smaller 
scholarship awards are available for 
preparation those intending be- 
come (1) orthoptic technicians, (2) 
teachers partially seeing children, 
(3) specialists for blind pre-school chil- 
dren. Anyone wishing specialize 
one these fields may eligible for as- 
sistance, the amount each case 
determined the particular need 
and costs involved. you know 
someone who would like enroll for 
training one these fields, have 
him apply for scholarship Mrs. 
1235 Longfellow, 


All subscriptions the JouRNAL expire May. 


area special education. 


Detroit Michigan. Applications for 
training starting the fall should 
July 15. are 
selected with the advice profes- 
sional committee. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 

During the first term the sum- 
mer school Florida State University 
plans offer three courses the 
These are 
Psychological Procedures Special 
Fields, Children With Physical Limita- 
tions, and Children Who Are Slow 
Learning. This summer term begins 
June and extends through July 

position available for person 
who could assist the teaching the 
above courses during the summer 
term. The salary would range from 
$300 $500 for the five and one-half 
week term. interested, write di- 
rectly Waskom, Head the 
Department Psychology, Florida 


State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


“TOM SAWYER” PUBLISHED 
SIMPLIFIED EDITION 

new book, “Tom has 
been added the series which Scott, 
Foresman and Company 
lished with vocabulary suited 
various grade levels. This adapted 
edition “Tom Sawyer” written 
with fifth grade vocabulary. Other 
books this series “Moby 
Dick,” fifth grade; “Lorna Doone,” 
fourth grade; and “Treasure Island,” 
fourth grade. 

Those who are familiar with these 
adapted editions the classics will 
welcome this addition the series. 


Renew your chapter 


memberships now that you will receive your October issue. 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


JOSEPH LERNER 


FEDERAL AID EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 

The federal aid bill seems doomed 
defeat the House. After several 
weeks straw voting and haggling over 
amendments, the full House Commit- 
tee Education and Labor voted not 
report federal aid bill the 
House floor. The final vote was 13-12. 

This leaves one alternative fed- 
eral aid legislation basically similar 
Senate-approved S246 en- 
acted. That obtain 218 signatures 
House members petition which 
would force the bill the House 
floor for full House action. 

substitute bill the process 
being recommended. will provide 
funds for school buildings only. 
Washington circles this plan has been 
likened the following example. 
person struck automobile and 
trained physician. Instead pro- 
vided with spacious hospital quarters 
staffed. 

Obviously the need not being 
met. Statistics show that Septem- 
ber 1950 there will increase 
enrollment one million children. 


SCHOOLS HOSPITALS 
The Office Education has 
recently prepared bulletin entitled 
“School the Hospital.” The bulle- 
tin attempts point the need for 
extending educational opportunities 
children school age our hos- 


pitals. noted that our hospitals 
admit almost two million children 
each year. Several 
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described which various 
groups have worked out. 

Single copies the bulletin are 
available free charge from the 
Office Education, Washington 
25, When ordering, refer 


Office Education Bulletin 1949, No. 


AASA CONVENTION—ATLANTIC CITY 

Here are some selected items about 
education the discussed the 
March meeting American Associa- 
tion School Administrators. 

Merit rating large cities. (Wil- 
lard Elsbree, Columbia University) 
Merit basis for deciding teacher 
salary schedules sham and delusion. 
There still formula for measur- 
ing good teaching. 

Rural education. (Howard Dawson, 
NEA) Each county unit needs least 
one instruction supervisor for every 
teachers; one attendance supervisor 
for every 2,000 5,000 pupils; cen- 
tral library with audio-visual aids; 
“and the bookmobile necessity.” 

Excursions: (H. DeKock, Tip- 
ton, Iowa) Schools and colleges have 
hardly begun using either school 
public transport facilities give stu- 
dents those rare learning opportun- 
ities which come through excursions. 

Improving curriculum. (Virgil 
Rogers, Battle Creek, Michigan) 
Superintendent can push 
riculum with 
hazard himself works with all 
the teachers and with the citizens’ 
groups interested. 

Improving teachers. (Richard Mad- 
den, San Diego, Calif.) Local insti- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM PRESIDENT 

the May issue went press the 
ceived from President Wallace 
Finch: 

The twenty-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion will held the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, April 18-21, 
1951. 

The program chairman for the con- 
vention will Dr. Darrel Mase, 
chairman the curriculum for teach- 
ers handicapped children, State 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. 

The executive committee the 
board expects appoint executive 
secretary July and have the 
office Washington, operating 
September Office space the 
National Education Association Head- 
quarters has been obtained. 


CHAPTER NEWS 

Cleveland: The Cleveland Chapter 
was privileged hear for its February 
meeting Dr. Gerthon Morgan 
the Institute for Child Study the 
University Maryland. Dr. Morgan 
was introduced Dr. Allen King 
the Cleveland Board Education, 
with whom served Educational 
Consultant for the Military Govern- 
ment the American Zone Ger- 
many. Dr. Morgan gave compre- 
hensive explanation the principles 
underlying the growth and develop- 
ment children, and told how these 
principles might apply the class- 
room. 

New officers were introduced 
the retiring president, following which 
several children from the upper ele- 
mentary Braille class presented mu- 
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sical entertainment. (HELEN 
FIELD, Reporter.) 


Erie, Pennsylvania: The Chap- 
ter the Council met with the par- 
ents and teachers group the Deaf 
and Hard-of-Hearing Erie Febru- 
ary. this meeting the chairman 
the Project Committee the Sorop- 
timist Club announced that for their 
project the club planning aid 
the hard-of-hearing Erie. 
means that children who have been 
denied hearing aids and medical at- 
tention will have these services. 

Penn State Extension (Behrend 
Center), Erie, has just completed 
course the Education Exceptional 
Children for teachers and about 
Erie. This course was under the di- 
rection Miss Gertrude Barber, 
Psychologist charge Special Edu- 


Erie Public Schools. 


Lansing: The Chapter 
adopted the theme “Helping the Handi- 
capped Child” for 1949-50. The first 
meeting the year, held October, 
considered the role the Church 
helping the handicapped. The speaker 
for this meeting was Reverend Kear- 
ney Kirkby, Director Religious Edu- 
cation, Central Methodist Church, 
Lansing. the November meeting 
the group considered the role the 
teacher helping the handicapped. 
For this meeting Mr. Shelley, 
psychologist the Boys Vocational 
School, was The third meet- 
ing, held February, consisted 
panel discussion how the com- 
munity could assist the handicapped 
child. The panel was made five 
members service clubs and other 
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organizations interested the handi- 
capped Lansing. the remaining 
meetings the year other factors in- 
fluencing the adjustment the handi- 
capped child were considered. 


The Lansing Chapter has total 
fifty-six members: from the School 
for the Blind; from the Boys Voca- 
tional School; from Walnut Street 
School; and others. (GERALDINE 
Reporter.) 


Louisville: The Pre-School Deaf- 
Oral Clinic, sponsored the Louis- 
ville Women’s Club and the Kiwanis 
Club, session for its second year. 
The clinic helping alleviate many 
difficulties—not only for deaf children, 
but for their parents well. The 
sessions the Pre-School Clinic are 
held weekly with eleven children and 
their mothers enrolled. The teachers 
the deaf the public schools are 
the teachers the clinic, and they 
have set methods and routine 
that the children may move easily 
from the Pre-School into the Deaf-Oral 
department the public schools. 


North Texas: The North Texas 
Chapter concluded the activities for 
the year with all day meeting 
March. Participants included: Miss 
Ruth Orenbaum, Principal Pilot In- 
stitute for the Deaf; Dr. Margaret 
Watkins, Orthopedic Specialist and 
Chairman Advisory Board Cere- 
bral Palsy Treatment Centre, Dallas; 
Miss Martha Brown, Director, Dal- 
las Speech Center, Texas Society for 
Crippled Children; Dr. Don Morris, 
Associate Professor Psychiatry, 
Southwest Medical Foundation. 


Terre Haute: The Terre Haute 
Chapter held its annual all-day meet- 
ing March Indiana State Teach- 
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ers College. Features the morning 
session were talk Dr. Rutherford 
Porter, Director the Special Edu- 
cation Clinic Indiana State Teachers 
College, “How Clinic Helps the 
Exceptional Child,” and film “Func- 
tion the Ear Health and Disease.” 
The afternoon meetings consisted 
panel discussion “The Problems 
the Mentally Retarded Child” and two 


films: Donald,” and “Ears 
That Hear.” Re- 
porter.) 

Resolutions 


(Continued from page 232) 


placement the handicapped chil- 
dren, and promote such pro- 


grams. 


ment support special services 
for all handicapped children, for 
recognized that the voluntary 
organizations cannot expected 
develop and maintain full pro- 
grams educational and all other 
essential services for handicapped 
children with the financial means 
available them. Voluntary or- 
ganizations are needed supple- 
ment the services public agencies, 
carry experimentation and 
demonstration centers which should 
later taken over 
agencies after the effectiveness 
new programs have proved their 
necessity and effectiveness. 


The disabled young persons who 
may not 
should receive adequate financial 
help from the government other 
appropriate body but manner 
that will safeguard the dignity the 
individual and his spirit enter- 
prise. 
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Reviews 


AUDIOMETRY: 
ciples and Methods, Loraine Anson 
Dahl, 290 pp. Danville, Illinois, The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers. 
1949. $3.00. Cloth. 


person planned give hearing 
tests start hearing conservation 
program, the first step should 
read “Public School 
from cover cover. the first part, 
entitled, “Factors Considered 
Hearing Conservation Program,” the 
author has assembled limited but 
adequate information about hearing: 
incidence hearing defects, causes 
deafness, debunking queer ideas 
about hearing and deafness, success 
modern treatment, and 
economic problems the hard hear- 
ing. These facts give the beginner 
working materials that enable him 
develop hearing conservation pro- 
gram with intelligence and confidence. 
The second part guide laying 
the ground-work which concerns per- 
sonalities involved, the child, parents, 
teachers, physicians, nurses and pub- 
lic health and school authorities. The 
author even submits numerous tenets 
for state law that are 
state and national otological societies. 
Part III the author has assembled the 
better procedures from other writers 
and manuals, which together with her 
own methods administering hearing 
tests, she tried out test- 
ing thousands children. Although 
the average reader might consider 
many instructions trivial, the experi- 
enced tester appreciates their im- 
portance forestalling mishaps and 


misunderstandings that 


would prevent standardized procedures 
and successful results. important 
part the book the Appendices 
which are replete with forms, reports, 
supplies and letters necessary the 
successful conduct and follow-up 
testing program. Although the in- 
cidences hearing impairment sub- 
mitted from the author’s survey re- 
sults are much higher than averages 
most states, her analyses and clas- 
sifications may helpful others 
preparing reports. This manual, to- 
gether with texts and writings pub- 
lished 1944, should most 
serviceable hearing 
specialists and students the field 
audiology. 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
Western Reserve University.) 


since 
conservation 


Ethel Dukes. 243 pp. New York, 
MacMillan Company, 1949. 
Cloth. 


This book written straight- 
forward, simple style two British 
experts Child Psychology for non- 
experts—parents, teachers, nurses, so- 
cial workers and the like—who have 
the care children. The writers 
years first-hand experience at- 
tempting correct maladjustments 
London Children’s Psychiatric Clinic. 
They maintain that many these 
difficulties could have been prevented 
and proceed attempt enlighten 
them. 

Case histories various types 
maladjustment are given great de- 
tail. The enunciation principles 
reinforced again and again and 
are shown these principles action. 
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BOOKS FOR ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS, 
TEACHERS SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Norton Canfield, THE SCIENCE HEARING: DE- 


VELOPING PROFESSIONAL SPECIALTY. Pub. pp. Lexide, $1.75 
Oskar Diethelm—TREATMENT PSYCHIATRY. special interest the 
chapter stuttering. 2nd Ed. pub. 574 pp. Cloth, $8.50 


Paul River, SEXUAL CRIMINAL: PSYCHOANALYTIC 
STUDY. authoritative guide for educators. 2nd ptg. pub. 304 pp., 
William Rush Dunton, M.D. and Sidney Licht, THER- 
APY: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. Essential information convenient form. 
William Rush Dunton, M.D., and Sidney Licht, OCCUPA- 
book”—J Nerv. Ment. Dis. 2nd Ed., 2nd ptg., pub. 164 pp. Cloth, $3.00 
Israel Dvorine—COLOR PERCEPTION TESTING AND TRAINING CHARTS. 
Joseph Fetterman, D—PRACTICAL LESSONS PSYCHIATRY. An- 
swers the teachers’ need for clear, simple account the principles diag- 
nosis and treatment psychiatry. Pub. 354 pp. Cloth, $5.75 
Translated Martin Fischer, D—GRACIAN’S TRUTHTELLING MANUAL 
AND THE ART WORLDLY WISDOM. 2nd Ed., 2nd ptg., pub. 313 pp. 

Frank Ford, THE NERVOUS SYSTEM INFANCY, 
CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE. 3rd Ed., pub, 1164 202 illus. 
Lawrence Frank—PROJECTIVE METHODS. monograph American 
Lectures Psychology edited Molly Harrower, Ph.D., pub. pp. 
Donald Harris, RELATIONS BETWEEN VISION AND AUDI- 
TION. monograph American Lectures Otolaryngology, edited Norton 
Leo Kanner, M.D—CHILD PSYCHIATRY. reliable guide the behavior 
problems children for professional and lay readers. 2nd Ed. pub. 


Leo Kanner, DEFENSE MOTHERS. How raise children 
spite the more zealous psychologists. 2nd ptg. pub. illus. Cloth, $3.00 


Henry Kessler, M.D— CINEPLASTY. How best restore amputees 
function and structure prosthesis. pub. 218 pp., 357 illus., Cloth, $6.75 
Hans Kraus, AND PRACTICE THERAPEUTIC EXER- 
CISES. Fundamental knowledge exercise therapy and practical application 
such knowledge specific conditions. 2nd Pt., pub. 350 pp., 290 illus. 
Karen Machover—PERSONALITY PROJECTION THE DRAWING THE 
HUMAN FIGURE, monograph American Lectures Psychology. pub. 
Horace Magoun, Ph. and Ruth Rhines, Ph. D—SPASTICITY: THE 
STRETCH REFLEX AND EXTRAPYRAMIDAL SYSTEMS. monograph 
American Lectures Physiology edited Robert Pitts, M.D., 
Edward Rynearson, M.D. and Clifford Gastineau, The 
treatment and management obese patients. monograph American 
Lectures Endocrinology, edited Willard Thompson, M.D., pub. 146 
Morton Seidenfeld, ASPECTS MEDICAL 
CARE. monograph American Lectures Psychology. Pub. pp. 
George Herbert Stevenson, M.D., and Leola Ellen Neal, 
AND ITS DEVIATIONS: INTRODUCTION ABNORMAL AND MEDI- 
CAL PSYCHOLOGY. Pub. 365 pp., illus. Cloth, $5.50 
PEDIATRICS. Official Journal the American Academy Pediatrics, Inc. 
$10.00 year the 

Check those titles you want sent ten days’ free inspection approval 
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The authors have struck happy bal- 
ance between the influence heredity 
and environment. They 
believe that Child Psychology should 
complementary and not sub- 
stitute for religion. The case histories 
illustrate the significance children’s 
imagination and play and the failure 
treatment where the parents are 
uncooperative. They give idea 
what happens play therapy room 
and throw some light psychological 
treatment childhood the authors 
understand it. 

Part deals with the normal child 
and the role the parent keeping 
him normal. 

Part deals with exceptional chil- 
dren—the intellectually gifted, the 
dull, the hypersensitive, the hyper- 
active, the power seeking, the power 
rejecting, the manually unskilled and 
the over-talkative. 

Part III deals with the parent-child 
relationship. 

excellent book well worth 
reading even experts. pub- 
lished England Allen Unwin 
for the British Social Hygiene Coun- 
cil. (FLORENCE Psychologist 
and Supervisor Special Classes, Ot- 
tawa Public Schools.) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE THERA- 
PEUTIC Hans Kraus, M.D. 
Fabrikoid, 1949, Charles Thomas, 
Bannerstone House, 301-327 East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, 
linois, $6.50. 


The author uses detailed and 
systematic approach problem 
which inadequately covered the 
literature. His great experience 
the field physical medicine from 
mechanotherapy standpoint serves 
advance certain fundamental and 
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correct concepts therapeutic exer- 
cises. 

The distribution material the 
book follows: Part deals with 
the essentials basic science; there 
are chapters clinical patho-physiol- 
ogy muscle exercises, measure- 
ments, exercise technics, 
ment pain and painful muscle 
spasm, the exercise prescription and 
supportive 
deals with the application thera- 
peutic exercises various fields. 
further subdivided into muscul- 
oskeletal conditions, the nervous sys- 
tem and respiration. The third sec- 
tion deals especially with general and 
convalescent exercises. 

Certain critical considerations may 
made from pure scientific stand- 
point. Looseness terms with refer- 
hypertenseness and rigidity, decon- 
traction may confuse the neurologist 
Certain physiologic 


concepts with reference denervated 


muscle are incorrect, that the au- 
thor states “the weight denervated 
muscle can retarded markedly 
massage and motor point stimulation.” 
The present concept the use elec- 
trical currents takes cognizance 
method application, current form 
and duration stimulus. 

The complexity the subject makes 
this book hardly one for the novice. 
However, can used refer- 
ence teaching the subject thera- 
peutic exercise, and can used for 
consultation the physical therapist 
and the occupational therapist. 
especial value the excellent 
lining the subject matter and bib- 
liography. general, only experi- 
enced individuals the field 
physical medicine 
will find this useful reference book 
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M.D., Director, Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, Grace Hospital, De- 
troit Memorial Hospital, Wayne County 
and North End 
Clinic, Etc.) 


New Publications 


ANSWERING CHILDREN’s Hun- 
nicutt. pp. Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 1949. $.60. Paper. 

This pamphlet gives much helpful ma- 
terial for the parent and the teacher 
dealing with children’s questions. The idea 
that questions are important factor 
child’s growth stressed, and suggestions 
are given for the handling these ques- 
tions. 


ARITHMETIC READINESS SET GROUPING, 
Maurice Hartung, Henry Van Engen, 
Helen Palmer. picture cards, sheets 
number cutouts and 12-page Teacher’s 
Guidebook. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 1949. $3.20 set. 

These cards provide new type visual 
aid that makes possible meaningful in- 
troduction the numbers 10. Through 
the colorful pictures these cards, chil- 
dren get acquainted with the many ways 
grouped. 

There are 108 pictures—one side the 
cards showing organized groupings; the 
other, unorganized less easily recognized 
groupings. Each card die-cut for insertion 
small number cutouts aid correct 
association number symbols. The set 
usable readiness material grade one, 
and diagnostic, review, and test mater- 
ial upper primary grades. 


CHILDREN WITH MENTAL AND 
caps, Wallace Wallin. 549 pp. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. New York, 1949. 

With its scientific approach, this book 
includes practical discussions the diag- 
nosis, characteristics, problems, and treat- 
ment the handicapped. gives both 
phychological concepts and theories, and 
methods for classifying types deficiency. 
covers wide variety types afflic- 
tion, and includes numerous case histories 
and plentiful illustrations. 


James Hymes, Jr. pp. 
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Bureau Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1949. $.60. Paper. 

This booklet, one the Parent-Teacher 
Series, presents suggestions solving dis- 
cipline problems. Material included un- 
der such headings “Approaches Get- 
ting Along,” “Good Discipline Coopera- 
tive Affair,” and “Constructive Discipline 
the Answer. 


EPILEPSY AND CONVULSIVE DISORDERS CHIL- 


DREN, Edward Bridge, M.D. 670 pp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 
18, New York. 1949. Cloth. $8.50. 


Intended guide for all who deal 
with epilepsy, particularly among children, 
this book thoroughgoing presentation 
all the known facts concerning seizures, 
convulsions and epilepsy. Dr. Bridge has 
had unusual wealth source material 
which base his book, the major part 
which comes from 
cumulated the Epilepsy Clinic Johns 
Hopkins over period sixteen years. 

addition the clinical problems 
causation and diagnosis, this study examines 
closely the psychiatric and sociological as- 
pects the disease. Dr. Bridge demon- 
strates that emotional complications, al- 
though secondary nature, may create 
physical disturbances which turn exag- 
gerate convulsive symptoms. The work 
and observations the Epilepsy Clinic 
amply confirm the importance the psy- 
chosomatic concept epilepsy and offer 
opportunity for evaluation and compar- 
ing the contributions both physical and 
emotional components the causation 
the disease. 


ESSENTIALS ADOPTION LAW AND PROCEDURE. 


pp. Superintendent Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
Fifteen cents. Paper. 

Citizens who want help modernizing 
their state adoption laws protect the best 
interests adopted children well 
their natural and adoptive parents now 
have guide the Children’s Bureau’s 
new publication Essentials Adoption 
Law and Procedure. This pamphlet gives 
nine broad principles adoption which, 
hoped, will help the states improve 
present legislation. also discusses the 
specific provisions good law. 


For THE CHILDREN’s BOOKSHELF, BOOKLIST 


FOR PARENTS. Superintendent Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 

new edition For the Children’s 
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Bookshelf, Booklist for Parents, pub- 
lished the Children’s Bureau, has re- 
cently been published. Some five hundred 
separate book titles are listed under 
variety classifications, such stories 
for boys different ages, stories for girls 
different ages, books animals and na- 
ture, song books, picture books for the very 
young, books about people and places, and 
books for reading aloud. The growing 
number good books, especially those 
with colorful illustrations, necessitated this 
thorough-going revision the booklet 
which first appeared 1944. 


Pickles. 181 pp. Charles Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, Springfield, Illinois. 1949. 
Cloth. 


The purpose this monograph 
display the natural history and treatment 
haemolytic disease the newborn. 
includes detailed study the relation- 
ship between the maternal immunization 
and the clinical and pathological changes 
the child. Clinically based upon studies 
hundred affected children, this mono- 
graph treats the subject disease entity. 


Collens and Boas. 135 pp. Charles 
Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1949. $3.00. 
Cloth. 


textbook “The Modern 
Diabetes Mellitus” the same authors. 
Covered are all the questions which trouble 
patients: diabetes? What causes 
diabetes? What are the symptoms 
diabetes? What the treatment for dia- 
betes? Such queries are answered simply 
and directly this laymen’s manual. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY, 
Joseph Heston. pp. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
1949. Packages 25, $2.25. Manual $.30. 


This test has been designed in- 
strument assist guidance counselors. 
measures the personal adjustment the 
normal individual six important basic 
areas: analytical thinking, 
emotional stability, confidence, personal 
relations, and home satisfactions. valu- 
able and interesting feature the test 
that each item counts only one field. 
This means that the score for each section 
arrived independently, and that any 


relationship between scores genuinely 
significant and not just result over- 
lapping. 
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Know FOR THOSE 
Bryng Bryngelson, Myfanwy 
Chapman, and Orvetta Hansen. 159 pp. 
Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota. 1950. $2.00. Paper. 


The aim this book help individuals 
become better adjusted what sometimes 
called “handicaps.” Although the major 
emphasis one what many people know 
“stuttering,” the authors have revised 
the earlier material fit any kind dif- 
ference, physical, social, economic, 
race, nationality speech. Its styling 
that work book guide for students 
working under the direction clinician. 
However, this book will useful not only 
speech clinicians and students, but 
counsellors, mental hygienists, teachers and 
parents. 


AND APPLICATIONS, Florence Goodenough. 
609 pp. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New 
York 16, New York. 1949. $5.00. Cloth. 


Mental Testing deals with the history 
psychological testing, with the principles 
underlying the construction and use 
tests, and with the application testing 
methods practical and scientific prob- 
lems. The book designed both basic 
text for students entering the field test- 
ing and source information for 
workers the field. far 
the use technical language 
avoided, and comprehensive and precise 
glossary has been provided which all 
terms regarded essential the student’s 
vocabulary have been explained. 


PERSONALITY AND MENTAL 
Wallace Wallin. 581 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1949. 
$5.00. Cloth. 

extensive revision the well-known 
text, this publication presents systematic 
discussion the outstanding types per- 
maladjustments, with 
practical suggestions for preventing and 
overcoming mental conflicts and for de- 
veloping normal personalities. Whole chap- 
ters are devoted discussion the 
educational elements mental hygiene, 
psychotherapeutic methods, and the prac- 
tical mental-hygiene treatment 
feriority feelings, compensatory maladjust- 
ments, and fears. 


Your AND How IMPROVE 


Amy Bishop Chapin and Ruth Lundin. 
pp. The Press Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland Ohio. Paper. 
cents. 
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FOR LEASE 


THE PENTLAND SCHOOL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Romeo, Michigan 


Fully furnished and equipped 


For information write Director 


The material this booklet has been 
brought together the hope that both 
parents and teachers could find informa- 
tion and materials which might help chil- 
dren who not produce common speech 
sounds closely. intended for those 
who cannot obtain the advice services 
trained speech clinician. These speech 
sound materials are the result years 
speech work with young children be- 
tween the ages four and eight and 
their mothers and fathers and classroom 
teachers. 
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CEREBRAL PALSY COURSE 

two weeks intensive personal 
course Cerebral Palsy given 
Dr. Perlstein the Cook 
County Graduate School Medicine, 
Chicago, from July August 12, 
1950. 

Registration for the course will 
direct application Mr. James 
Askin, Registrar the Medical School. 
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After September first, the Business 
fice the Journal will housed the 
National Education Association Office Build 
ing, 1201 Sixteenth Street, W., Wash- 
ington 


The twenty-ninth convention the 
Council will held the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, April 18-21, 1951. 
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